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cuttings of the narrowest possible breadth, in order
to economize the cost and labour of excavation. To
an enemy, therefore, attempting in the face of opposi-
tion to force the passage of the channel, any one of
these three localities offers the best chances of success.
Conversely, they would be the points the most
jealously watched by the defenders.

The general aspect of the country adjoining the
Canal is desolate and melancholy. East and west the
eye rests upon nothing but waste sand. At scattered
points the monotony of the banks is relieved by
groups of humble buildings, the habitations of em-
ployees of the Company, who signal the progress of
the passing ships, or by some glimpse of the far-distant
hills of Sinai, suggestive of scenery more arresting
than the dead level of the land adjacent to the banks
of the Canal. But apart from these fleeting interests
the waterway offers nothing which can excite or
capture the attention of a visitor. There is no human
or animal movement, and no sign of life save at
Ismailia, Port Said, or Suez. At Ismailia are the head-
quarters of the Company, and from this central
position the Agent Superieur and his staff control
the work of the various sections of the Canal. But the
business of Ismailia is administrative and not executive.
Vessels do not coal, or load and discharge merchandise ;
no quays or piers exist, and no harbour plant. Port
Said, in fact, has become to shipping what de Lesseps
originally hoped Ismailia would be, the hive of the
Canal. At that port are the docks and the fleet of
tugs, the coal yards and main offices of the steamship
agencies, and the head-quarters of most of the em-
ployees of the Canal Company.

Of the distance between Port Said and Suez,
approximately two-thirds are canal and the remainder
lakes. Throughout the length a single track of
railroad runs on the west bank, more or less parallel